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Comedy 


1660-1720 


by BONAMY DOBREE 
now re-issued 10s. 6d. net 


*... Mr. Dobree has written what 
must for many years remain the wisest 
and best book on the Comedy of the 
Restoration. His tact of selection and 
sureness of theory make it not only 
one of the most important but one of 
the most readable of recent contribu- 
tions to literary history...’ Spectator 


(reviewing the book on 
its first appearance) 
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Collector’s 
Progress 
WILMARTH LEWIS 


Wilmarth Lewis, inspirer and editor-in- 
chief of the Yale edition of the Correspond- 
ence of Horace Walpole and renowned as the 
creator, in Connecticut, of a new Straw- 
berry Hill—a treasure-house of Walpoliana 
of every kind—has now written reminis- 
cences of his collecting life. As the 7.L.S. 
wrote of the American edition of Collector’s 
Progress: “One of the gayest, as well as 
shrewdest of contemporary collectors 
looks back on his gradual absorption in 
the pursuit of Horace Walpole.” 
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Memorabilia 








DURING the war the Muniment Room 
of the London County Council was 
recognised by the Master of the Rolls as 
a depository for manorial and other records. 
Since then the Council has received many 
notable consignments of archives, but none 
more varied and valuable than the col- 
lection just deposited by the Corporation 
of Wardens of St. Saviour, Southwark. Some 
of these records, taken from the triforium of 
Southwark Cathedral, were deposited with 
the Council last year. Now the bulk of the 
collection, reaching back over 500 years, has 
been received at the County Hall. 

These records, which remain in the 
ownership of the Wardens, are on permanent 
loan to the Council. The Council has 
accepted responsibility for the maintenance 
and safe keeping of the archives, and is able 
to make them available to students and 
research workers. The records have never 
been published—although occasional refer- 
ence has been made to certain of them— 
and they are likely to provide much material 
for historical research. 

The records date from 1444. The earliest 
are the detailed churchwardens’ accounts for 
the parish church of St. Margaret, South- 
wark. This church was united with that of 
St. Margaret Magdalen during the reign of 
Henry VIII to form the parish of St. Saviour. 
The Wardens were then incorporated by 
Royal Charter and have continued as a 
corporate body to this day. 

The collection contains the usual variety 
of parish records, such as vestry minute 

ks, accounts and contracts for decorating 
and altering the parish church, draft present- 
ments for the Archdeacon’s visitations, and 
records of the poor and parish charities. 
_ However, among the records now deposited 
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with the Council are several rare items. 

Particularly noteworthy is the series of 
token books dating from 1578 to 1643 
detailing the tokens issued in the parish each 
year so that the Wardens could ensure both 
regular attendance at Communion and 
regular payment of contributions to the 
Church. The books list the names of the 
householders in street order and form a 
valuable record of the inhabitants and 
topography during this period. Indeed, it 
is doubtful whether such a series has 
survived for any other parish in the country. 
Here and elsewhere in the records mention 
is made of several famous people who were 
officers or householders of the parish, among 
them Burbage, Alleyn, Harvard, Sly, Juby, 
and Edmund Shakespeare. 

Among other interesting items are a large 
number of painted briefs of the 17th and 
18th centuries. These were appeals issued 
under Royal Letters Patent for private 
charities to be read in church on Sundays, 
the collections being made after the service. 
The briefs should have been returned to the 
Archdeacon and are consequently rather 
rare. Typical of the objects of these appeals 
were those for “a poore distressed Polander” 
and for the “poore, sick and wounded 
souldiers ” of the Parliamentary Army. 

Also deposited by the Wardens are the 
records of the Rectory Trustees, Collett’s 
Education Foundation and the Newcomen 
Foundation. The administration of these 
two parish charities was the duty of the 
Wardens for a long time but is now managed 
by separate bodies of trustees. There are 
two 18th-century minute books for Collett’s 
Foundation and the early title deeds of the 
estate. There is also a fine series of minute 
books from 1707 to the present day for the 
meetings of the Governors of the parochial 
girls’ school (later Mrs. Newcomen’s School). 
In the first of these minute books we read 
a characteristic entry: ‘“ Order’d That a 
Wooden Ruffe be provided to be worn by 
such Children as play at Church or are guilty 
of such other Faults as ye Trustees shall 
think fit to publish in that manner.” In the 
register of the boys’ school we find that on 
12th September, 1840, Edward Lee, aged 13, 
was expelled for the shocking offence of 
laughing at Silas Harris, Esq., none other 
than a Warden and School Governor! 
Records such as these provide a rare oppor- 
tunity for historical research into educational 
methods. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 
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ANTHONY BONVISI, THE 
HEYWOODS AND THE ROPERS 


NTHONY BONVISI, an Italian mer- 
chant who had settled in England and 
whose dealings with the court may be seen 
in his letters to Wolsey and Cromwell as well 
as in numerous references in the Letters and 
Papers, was a life-long friend of Sir Thomas 
More. Indeed, Harpsfield says that there 
was ‘none so deere and so entier to him as 
was the good and gratious right woorship- 
full merchaunt Master Antonie Bonuice.” 
In the Historical Notes to Harpsfield’s 
Life of More the late R. W. Chambers notes 
More’s sale of the lease of Crosby Place to 
Bonvisi in 1524; and notes that in 1547 
Bonvisi made over Crosby Place to William 
Roper and William Rastell as tenants for 
99 years, and on 22 June of that year obtained 
licence to convey the property to Richard 
Heywood and John Webb, in trust for him- 
self for life. On 25 September, 3d Edward VI 
[1549], Bonvisi ‘ without licence from the 
King craftily and rebelliously took flight 
with all his family and went to parts beyond 
the seas... .”» Under Mary, as Chambers 
notes, ‘the fee simple of Crosby Place was 
regranted to Bonvisi 10 May, 1 Queen Mary 
(1554)... Chambers adds that, “we learn 
(Ing. Post Mortem) that Bonvisi died 7 Dec. 
1558” (p. 341). 

To this knowledge about so important a 
friend of Sir Thomas More, something more 
may be added. The Inquisition of 1559 de- 
clared that the said Anthony Bonvix “granted 
all the said premises to Richard Heywood 
and John Webbe, gentlemen, and their heirs, 
to the use of the said Anthony for his 
life. . . .” Richard Heywood is of course 
the brother of the dramatist John who 
married a niece of Sir Thomas More, and 
who was therefore related by marriage to 
the William Rastell and the William Roper 
named above; all three were lawyers and all 
were members of Lincoln’s Inn. A. W. Reed 


* Harpsfield’s Life of More, ed. E. V. Hitchcock 
(EETS, OS 186 [1932]), p. 138. 


? Ing. P.M., Index Library XV (1896), p. 115. 
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pointed out that Roper and Richard Hey. 
wood were close friends and “ legal partners 
in the office of Prothonotary of the King’s 
Bench and shared quarters in Lincoln's 
Inn.”* But undoubtedly the connection that 
endeared Richard Heywood to Anthony 
Bonvisi was that Richard was present in a 
legal capacity at More’s trial,’ and, it is 
interesting to note, named with him by Roper 
(as his sources for his report) is John Webbe, 
gentleman, doubtless the same who shared 
the above grant with Richard Heywood. 

Also named in Bonvisi’s indenture of 1547 
is Anthony Roper, son of William Roper, esq. 
Struck by the identity of given names, one 
may conjecture that William Roper (whose 
closeness to More may be seen in his Life 
of More, and who lived in More’s house- 
hold some years before he married More's 
favorite daughter, Margaret), perhaps out of 
respect to More as well as friendship for 
Bonvisi, had honored Anthony Bonvisi by 
choosing him as god-father for his son; I 
know of no other, no stronger reason for 
naming his son Anthony. And certainly this 
would explain Anthony’s being singled out 
for Bonvisi’s favor, rather than his older 
brother Thomas.° 


One further note on relationships of 
the Heywoods and Ropers with Anthony 
Bonvisi. Through the kindness of Professor 
R. C. Bald I have been able to read a 
translation (by Prof. T. G. Bergin, for 
a forthcoming edition) of Ellis Heywood’s 
Il Moro, which was published in Florence 


* Early Tudor Drama (1926), p. 82. 


‘The auhority for this is Roper’s statement in 
his Life of More: : 

by the credyble reporte, [partely] of the right 

worshippfull Sir Anthony Seintleger, knight, and 

partely of Richard Heywood and John Webbe, 

gentlemen. . . . (EETS ed. [1935], p. 96.) _. 
One recalls that at this time Bonvisi “‘ sent him a 
warm camlet gown and presents of wine and meat, 
to supplement the meagre prison fare . . .” and 
there is preserved a long and warmly affectionate 
letter to Bonvisi (Routh, Sir Thomas More an 
His Friends [1934], pp. 209, 221 n. 3). 


* Both Thomas and Anthony were admitted to 
their father’s Chamber in Lincoln’s Inn (1565— 
Black Books, 1, 346); Thomas later excused from 
the “* dyet ” of commons because it was not “ agree- 
able wth his healthe” (1566—I, 350); Anthony, 
given permission to “use his office for the Clerk 
of the Papers, paying 13s. 4d.” in 1573 (I, 388). 

Both Thomas and Anthony had _ religious 
culties because they failed to “ conforme vnto the 
religion that is nowe preached and sett forth 
(1575-9; I, 398, 405, 409, 413); I do not know 
the eutcome. 
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in 1556 and dedicated to Cardinal Pole.‘ 
This fine dialogue apparently has been read 
only for its introductory description of 
More’s Chelsea garden—with a fine view 
of both the Thames and the City, it was a 
wonderfully charming place, surrounded 
with green meadows and wooded hills; it 
was like a living tapestry woven by Nature 
herself. . . . More important, I think, is 
the picture of More among his friends, with 
their philosophic conversations that calls to 
mind the Dialogue of Love tradition as well 
as that of Castiglione; and among these 
friends I believe is portrayed Anthony 
Bonvisi. 

Once again one becomes aware of the 
extraordinary links which bound together 
More’s family and friends, during his life- 
time and afterwards in exile,” and one 
realizes from a distance what warmth of 
learning and love and friendship so graced 
More’s home in Chelsea. R. J. ScHOECK. 

Cornell University. 


‘Apparently Ellis left England about 1554 (after 
most of his relatives had returned, under Mary), 
and as far as is known did not return to England. 
(It is of some interest to note that after William 
Rastell’s death in 1565 Ellis became his chief 
executor and beneficiary [cf. W. Bang, Englische 
Studien, band 38, 1907, pp. 241.ff].) r 

His younger brother et also a Jesuit, left 
England in 1561, returned for “ missionary work ” 
in 1581, was imprisoned in 1583 and exiled in 
January 1585. 

"See Reed, Early Tudor Drama, passim (and 
especially ch. iii on William Rastell); Routh, More 
and His Friends (esp. cch. xiii-xiv); Pearl Hogrefe, 
“Sir Thomas More’s Connections with the Roper 
Family,” PMLA, xlvii (1933), 523 ff.; and, on the 
ties of the family group long after More’s death, 
see the article of Bang, cited above in note 6; see 
also N. & Q., cxcv. 295. 

On the “colony of English exiles which Antony 
Bonwise [sic] had formed in the old University 
town” of Louvain (which group included the 
Clements), see P. Guilday, The English Catholic 
Refugees on the Continent (1914), p. 378. 

And of course reference must be made to the 
la R. W. Chambers’ monumental biography of 
More (1935), which touches on the More circle, 
and the Heywoods and Ropers, at many points— 
see especially pp. 34-38. 


DR. WHITGIFT’S ACCOUNTS FOR 
FRANCIS AND ANTHONY BACON 
AT TRINITY, CAMBRIDGE 

ROM Dr. Whitgift’s ledger, in which he 
recorded the expenses paid on behalf of 
the pupils in his charge at Trinity, we can 
gather some interesting information as to 
the health and studies of Francis Bacon, and 
his elder brother, Anthony. We are also 
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enlightened as to the cost of some articles 
of furniture, books, drugs, transport and 
labour. 

Edward Coke and Robert Devereux (later 
Earl of Essex) were also among his pupils 
at different times. Whitgift sent in his 
accounts periodically to the parents or 
guardians of the young gentlemen for whom 
he was responsible. 

The brothers, Francis and Anthony, went 
up to Trinity in April, 1573, Francis being 
then a little over 12 years of age, and 
Anthony, 15. Both matriculated on the 
same day, 10th June, 1573. 

Neither possessed a strong constitution, 
Anthony in particular being subject to 
rheumatic disorders, and other infirmities, 
throughout his comparatively brief life 
during which he was handicapped by lame- 
ness. Francis was always delicate, and 
suffered from sleeplessness. 

It is strange to read that three pairs of 
shoes cost 3s. 4d. As the brothers had no 
less than 21 pairs in their first half-year, it 
was fortunate for their father, Sir Nicholas, 
that they were so cheap. The quality of 
shoes in those days was extremely poor. We 
must remember, however, that we have to 
multiply those prices by about six times to 
get the present-day equivalents. This makes 
the cost of books very high. Two copies of 
Plato’s works are entered at 24s., and two 
copies of Aristotle’s works cost 36s. in those 
times. These were big books, and smaller 
ones like Cicero’s ““De Oratore” cost 4s., 
or about 24s. in modern money. 

A candle was 3s. Their matriculation is 
down as 6s. Two loads of coal are entered 
as 30s., and 6d. was paid “for cutting of 
wood.” The cost of “carrieng bokes from 
London” was eighteen pence. “A stone 
Jugg” was purchased for 10d. 

Both had illnesses during the period, as 
we learn from the following items: 


for Anthonie beeing syck xijs. vjd. 
12s. 6d.) 
more in the time of his syckness 
vs. vjd. ( 5s. 6d.) 
more in his sycknes xs. iiijd. (10s. 4d.) 
oyle for Frances neck xijd. ( 1s. Od.) 
concerve of barberies xd. ( ) 
for other meate when he was syck 
iijs. ivd. ( 3s. 4d.) 
to the potiquarie when Frances 
was syck iijs. ( 3s. Od.) 
for meate for Frances beeng 
syck iiijs. iiijd. ( 4s. 4d.) 
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Whitgift bought “2 tables for there 
studies ” for 10s., and “‘ 2 deskes” for 6s. 


We read that two horses were hired for 
seven days for a visit to Redgrave in Suffolk 
at a charge of 9s. 4d. Then follows a 
curious item which reads, “for dressing 
horses and horsemeat at my L. Northes at 
Redgrave.” This cost is 2s. 10d. Does this 
mean harness and fodder? Lord North was 
the second of that title, viz. Roger (1530- 
1600). He was the elder brother of Sir 
Thomas North, the translator of Plutarch. 
Lord North was Knight of the Shire of 
Cambridge, and High Steward for the 
Town of Cambridge. In 1596 he was made 
Treasurer of the Household, and was known 
to have been a patron of a company of 
players. He was sent as Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the Court of Henry III of France 
to congratulate him on his accession in 
1574. In Paris he resided with Dr. Valentine 
Dale, the appointed Ambassador at that 
time. 


Lord North returned to Redgrave in 
November, 1574. Redgrave was the seat 
in Suffolk owned by Sir Nicholas Bacon. 
Lord North was apparently staying at Red- 
grave, and the object of the visit to him was, 
no doubt, that Francis and Anthony should 
be given instruction in diplomacy and 
French affairs by one who had just returned 
from the Embassy in Paris. Sir Nicholas 
Bacon had already determined that his two 
sons should be sent to France when they left 
Cambridge. Francis departed in the com- 
pany of Sir Amias Paulet—the newly- 
appointed Ambassador—in September, 1576. 
Anthony took up his residence at the Court 
of Navarre three years later, and was 
employed by Walsingham, and afterwards 
by the Earl of Essex, in gathering political 
information in which he was aided by spies 
placed at key points, particularly in France 
and Spain. 

We know very little of the early life of 
Francis Bacon, and any scraps we can bring 
together from the documents of the period 
are valuable. As to what fee was paid to 
Whitgift for tuition and the custody of the 
brothers, a clue is provided by the credit 
entry “receaved xxvj. 1. xiij s. iiij d.” This 
sum of £26 13s. 4d. does no include ex- 
penses, and is presumably the fee for 
the half-year. It is the equivalent of about 
£150, or perhaps a little more. 


RODERICK L. EAGLE. 
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WILLIAM LAMBARDE’S FRIENDSHIP 
WITH RALPH ROKEBY 


[N editing The Egerton Papers J. Payne 
Collier included Lambarde’s account of 
£1,970 6s. 2d. in execution of the will of 
Ralph Rokeby but failed in the same 
volume to identify Lambarde’s letter to Lord 
Ellesmere, August 6, 1596, referring to items 
in the joint-trusteeship as pertaining to the 
Rokeby estate of which Lord Ellesmere was 
joint-trustee, or joint-executor with William 
Lambarde. The mention in the letter of 
£100 to Oxford to be discharged by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, of Mr. Robert Scrope, 
and of £100 to the cousins in the North 
corresponding to “Thomas _ Rokeby, 
Esquior, and to his bretheren and Sisters... 
100. 0. 0.” are points of resemblance to 
items in Lambarde’s account undertaken 
June 15, 1596, but not completed until June 
24, 1600. Within this period Lord Ellesmere 
appointed Lambarde, on May 26, 1597, 
keeper of the records at the Rolls Chapel. 

Two unprinted letters from Lambarde to 
Rokeby and a third letter referring to their 
friendship have recently been acquired by 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, and thus 
afford additional understanding of the 
relationship between the author of Perambu- 
lation of Kent, Eirenarcha, and Archeion 
and the Master of Requests who previously 
had introduced the English law to Ireland. 
On December 21, 1577, Lambarde expresses 
his thanks to Rokeby for the gift of a 
“bonny beast,” a gelding, and declares that 
Mr. Rokeby has supplied him with 
“horsfleshe”” of more value than ever he 
himself had bought in his life. The letter 
closes with an invitation: “I wish that wee 
shal have youre companie this Christmas 
heare, for the w bothe I and my father 
and mother be desirous suitors to youe;” 
Although Lambarde’s parents as well as his 
first wife, Jane Multon, were dead, he 
evidently refers to his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law, since the George Multons 
lived at St. Cleres, Ightham, from which this 
letter was weitten on “this shortest day of 
the yeare 1577.” 

After Lambarde’s second marriage, to 
Sylvestria Deane Dallison (or Dalyson) who 
had inherited from her father the magnifi- 
cent palace of Halling in Kent, built by 
Homo de Heath, Bishop of Rochester as a 
seat for his successors and let for ninety- 
nine years by Bishop John Scory to Robert 
Deane, Lambarde wrote to Ralph Rokeby 
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as Master of Requests, referring to himself 
and his wife as “ the Wydoe and Wydoer of 
Hallyng,” in ecclesiastical reference as 
deaconess and deacon, for assistance in 
bringing relief in the case of certain poor 
persons who had received charity until a 
legal paper became lost and the former 
benefactors therefore felt no responsibility 
to continue the charity. “ Albeit I have 
evermore forborne to sollicite you in causes 
judicially depending in yo' Courte, least I 
might iustly seeme to abuse that favour w* 
you have long borne me to private purposes, 
a thing that I have often-tymes condemned 
wh many woordes in yo’ owne hearing. Yet 
was I never of the opinion, that I might no 
desyre your lawfull favour in a comune 
good. . . .” Whereupon he discusses the 
case and requests Rokeby to consult the 
Statutes in “f.2.ca.b. in the title of appro- 
priatid in the Abridgement.” In that place, 
Lambarde believes, Rokeby will find lawful 
support for his contention that these poor 
Christians should receive further charity. 
“From Hallyng, this xxth of Januar., 1587.” 
The third letter is from Lambarde’s sister- 
in-law Auderye Multon who intreats his 
assistance in behalf of her uncle who has 
for a long time been involved in litigation 
and may thus die in prison without the 
equity in his case being tried. She thus 
requests that Lambarde obtain the assistance 
of his “ known friend * Mr. Rokeby, Master 
of St. Cathrine’s, to bring the case to a 
speedy end. Her letter is from St. Cleres, 
December 13, 1587. 

To sum up. These three letters in some- 
what faded sixteenth century script illumine 
the friendship which existed between two 
Elizabethan administrators of justice. 


WILBuR D. DUNKEL. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
KEELING JOURNAL 
ENTRIES 
(exev. 345, 414, 480; cxcvi 313, 513; 
excvii. 127) 
PROFESSOR EVANS says that he does 
not consider the case against the 


authenticity of the Keeling entries worth 
controverting seriously. Let me therefore 
Te-state it: 

1. The two versions (European Magazine, 
1825; Ambrose Gunthio: and “ Voyages 
towards the North West,” Hakluyt Society; 
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T. Rundall 1849) of the performance of 
“Hamlet” and “ Richard Il” on Board the 
— in 1607 and 1608 are irreconcile- 
able. 

2. Keeling’s Journal from which the two 
versions of the story were printed has dis- 
appeared. 

3. The Rev. Samuel Purchas copied and 
printed early in the 17th century “ the most 
necessary Observations for Sea and Land 
Affaires ” from Keeling’s Journal. He makes 
no mention of the performances. 

4. The log kept by Captain Hawkins of 
the Hector, sister ship to the Dragon, is in 
the British Museum. Jt contains no mention 
of the performances. 

5. A short Abstract of Keeling’s Journal, 
and a much longer account made by two 
merchants, John Hearn and William Finch, 
on board the Dragon, printed in the 
“Voyages of Sir James Lancaster,” edited 
by Sir Clements Markham, 1877, contain no 
references to the performances. 

6. A Journal kept by an unnamed mer- 
chant and one by Anthony Marlowe, a 
merchant, both travelling on the Hector are 
preserved in the India Office. From these, 
the pages which cover the dates of the 
alleged performances have been removed. 

The case against the authenticity of the 
story is that it was invented by J. P. Collier 
who brought about the disappearance of 
Keeling’s Journal and who removed the 
relevant pages of the Journals mentioned 
above which would have checked the story. 
Further the two versions of the story do not 
agree: 

7. In the 1825 version, the performance of 
Hamlet on 5th September, 1607, takes place 
in the morning, and in the afternoon Keeling 
and the interpreter go ashore to shoot an 
elephant. The 1849 version says nothing 
about the elephant shooting party. Purchas 
gave the date of an attempt to shoot an 
elephant, which was grievously wounded and 
not killed, as 7th September and not the Sth. 

8. The 1825 version says that the per- 
formance of “ Richard II” took place on 
29th September: the 1849 on the 30th. 

9. The earlier version dates the second 
performance of “Hamlet” 3ist March, 
1608. The later says it was on 31st Septem- 
ber, 1607, an impossible date. It is difficult 
to understand why the latter date appears 
without an explanation, as the book would 
pass through several hands before it was 
printed. 
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Collier, who was I believe Ambrose 
Gunthio, may have realised after the publi- 
cation of his article in the European Maga- 
zine that the elephant story gave a wrong 
timing to “ Hamlet.” The morning, with its 
many duties, would be an impossible time 
for a dramatic performance on board ship. 
Possibly he had doctored the entry before 
bringing it to the notice of Rundall twenty 
odd years later. The discovery of any 
further version of the story published be- 
tween 1825 and 1849 might settle this point. 

From the story as presented by Rundall— 
the earlier version avoids the pitfall—it 
might be gathered that the ships were at 
anchor off Sierra Leone for the three per- 
formances, but Hawkin’s Journal shows that 
the two ships sailed on 13th September. The 
performance of “ Richard II,” and the second 
performance of ‘“ Hamlet” therefore would 
have to be given on the high seas. Playing 
on a moving, and probably tossing, vessel 
could not have been easy. 

The Journal of Anthony Marlowe’ shows 
that he went with Captain Hawkins on board 
the Dragon on 31st March, 1608. He makes 
no mention of the supposed performance of 
“ Hamlet ” on that date. 

The Dragon, on which the performances 
are said to have taken place was heavily 
laden with munitions and goods. There is 
no likelihood that the ship’s crew could have 
found the time to cast, memorise, rehearse, 
and perform two such difficult plays as 
“Hamlet” and “ Richard II,” which even 
nowadays tax the skill of professional 
companies. Anyone who doubts this should 
get the opinion of a friend who has had 
experience on the professional or amateur 
Stage. 

Professor Evans does not know what is 
a “fit condition for the strenuous work of 
play acting.” He must have overlooked the 
quotation already given from Captain 
Hawkin’s Journal for 24th March, 1608, in 
which the crew were reported to be “ weak 
and standing in great need of good refresh- 
ment.” Strangely too he complains that no 


‘The Journal (cxevi. 514) from which the 
entries between 30th August, 1607, and 18th Feb- 
ruary, 1608, have been removed is the one described 
on p. 111 of the “* Voyages of Sir James Lancaster ”’ 
(Sir Clements Markham, 1877), where it is also 
stated that the entries after 12th March, 1608, have 
been exiracted. From the Journal kept by Anthony 
Marlowe on board the Hector the leaves from 
12th March to 14th July, 1607, are missing 
(F. S. Boas: Contemporary Review, 1918). 
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reference was made by me to the weather 
on Ist April. According to Ambrog 
Gunthio, the second performance of 
“Hamlet” took place on 31st March, s9 
that the weather, foul or otherwise, on the 
following day is of no consequence. 

The regulations of the East India Company 
required their captains to conduct divine 
service twice a day on their ships, and to 
suppress “ blasphemous expressions, profane 
swearing, lewd conversation, dicing and 
every other description of gaming.” Captain 
Keeling is alleged to have written that he 
allowed the play performances to keep his 
people “from idleness and unlawful games 
and sleep.” Would not his superiors have 
thought that the remedy was worse than the 
disease? 

Dr. Boas has said that Keeling’s com- 
panions were probably the only amateurs 
who acted any of Shakespeare’s plays during 
his life time. Is not this remarkable? 
Imagine the difficulty of finding on board 
ship a beardless young man with a woman's 
voice to play Ophelia, two other men for 
Gertrude and the Player Queen, and greatest 
difficulty of all, a man capable of playing 
Hamlet. No man who could have taken 
such a part would have gone to sea. He 
would have found employment at the Globe, 
understudying Burbage. And is it not also 
remarkable that the crew, having as it is 
alleged, gone through all the labour required 
for presenting the two plays should give only 
three performances of them in a voyage 
which lasted well over a year? Perhaps they 
preferred idleness, unlawful games and 
sleep! 

When the story of these performances is 
examined and tested, it is clearly recognised 
as an invention. And there was only one 
man between 1825 and 1849 engaged in such 
inventions—John Payne Collier. 


SYDNEY RACE. 


THE TEXT OF JOHNSON’S “ JOURNEY 
TO THE WESTERN ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND ”: “ BAYLE ” OR 
“BOYLE ”? 

“J NEVER could advance my curiosity to 

conviction; but came away at last only 
willing to believe,” wrote Dr. Johnson, and, 
having thus closed his discussion of second 
sight, went on to other matters.' Johnson 


‘Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 
ed., R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 1924), p. 100. 
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defines “ second sight” in the Dictionary as 
“The power of seeing things future, or 
things distant: supposed inherent in some 
of the Scottish islanders.” Weighing argu- 
ments for and against the authenticity of 
this phenomenon in his Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland Johnson pro- 
poses, among other defences, “ that particu- 
lar instances [of second sight] have been 
given, with such evidence, as neither Bacon 
nor Bayle has been able to resist.” This is 
the text as it appears in Dr. R. W. Chap- 
man’s edition of the Journey (p. 99). Ina 
note on this passage, Chapman writes 
(p. 457): 

The name of Bacon naturally suggests the 

name of Boyle—they are coupled in a 

famous passage of the Preface to the 

Dictionary. Boyle is, I think, actually 

printed in some editions of the Journey; 

and M'Nicol (Remarks, p. 193) read it as 

Boyle. But Johnson no doubt meant 

Bayle. Prof. Latta has very kindly 

supplied references to passages in Bayle’s 

Dictionary, some of which Johnson may 

have had in mind: Vol. III, 550, V, 232, 

VI, 52, 386, VIII, 168, IX, 514, XII, 248, 

XIII, 418 (of Spinoza: il s’est moqué de 

l'apparition des esprits, et il n’y a point 

de philosophe qui ait moins de droit de 
la nier). 
Iam far from convinced that the correct 
reading is “Bayle” and delay stating my 
reasons for this doubt only until I have 
examined Chapman’s evidence. 

If “ Bayle” is the true reading, one would 
expect some mention of second sight in 
Bayle’s General Dictionary. The one quoted 
passage from the General Dictionary that 
appears in Chapman’s note does not, it will 
be observed, deal with the phenomenon of 
second sight but rather with the appearance 
of spirits. Reference to Johnson’s definition 
of “second sight” is sufficient proof that it 
cannot be equated with the mere appearance 
of spirits. The other citations from the 
General Dictionary concern Jacques Bon- 
fadius’ promise to appear after death (III, 
550), Cleonice’s appearance after death to 
reproach her lover (V, 232), the appearance 
of a vision that told Marc Livius Drusus to 
desist from his pursuit of the barbarians 
(VI, 52), Thomas Hobbes’ fear that his 
Magination would bring on apparitions 
(VIII, 168), Bayle’s conclusion (in a note on 
the life of Titus Lucretius Carus) that there 
§ nO reason to deny the existence of 
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spectres, etc. (IX, 514), and Constantin 
Ponce’s statement that he had actually seen 
spirits himself (XII, 248). There is no men- 
tion of the supernatural in the account of 
Fannia (VI, 386).? Clearly, these citations 
cannot be accepted as evidence that Johnson 
had Bayle in mind when he coupled his 
name (or that of Boyle) with Bacon’s in his 
discussion of second sight. 

Chapman has pointed to the passage in 
the Preface to Johnson’s Dictionary which 
links the names of Bacon and Boyle. Their 
names are also coupled in one of Johnson's 
Adventurer essays (No. 81) and they occur 
within a page of each other in Rambler No. 
106. In one instance we find Johnson’s 
remarkable memory playing tricks and 
causing him to attribute a fine image to 
Bacon which is actually Boyle’s.* What I 
am suggesting, of course, is that Johnson 
often thought of these two scientists (Bayle 
was not a scientist) together, and the reason 
for this association is not far to seek. John- 
son quotes Boyle very often in _ his 
Dictionary, ample indication of his great 
familiarity with Boyle’s writings. Item 562 
in the sales catalogue of Johnson’s library 
is “ Boyle’s works, 5 vols.—1774.” Any- 
body who displays the knowledge of Boyle’s 
works that Johnson does could not help 
noting the many times that Boyle respect- 
fully refers to Bacon. My own acquaintance 
with Boyle’s writings is limited to a rather 
hasty perusal of a few pages here and there 
for the purposes of this note and for other 
research upon which I am engaged, but I 
found Bacon’s name occurring again and 
again. 

We have, then, good reason to assume the 
association of Bacon and Boyle in Johnson's 
mind. What is further needed is some evi- 
dence that Boyle was interested in the ques- 
tion of second sight. Thomas Birch, editor 
of Boyle’s works, appends “A List of the 
Titles of the MSS. of Mr. Boyle, not inserted 
in the Six Volumes. .. .” and notes that 
“Those marked with an * Asterisc are miss- 
ing.” These MSS. are divided into several 
catagories; number 34 (not marked with an 
asterisk) under the heading “ Philosophical 
MSS.” is entitled “Strange Reports; 

* I am grateful to Miss Lucile M. Morsch, Chief 
of the General Reference and Bibliography Division 
of the Library of Congress, for checking the 
references in Bayle for me. 

* Boswell’s Life, ed., Hill-Powell, IV, 281, n. 3. 
Edward Young couples Boyle and Bacon in his 


Conjectures . . . (cf. English Critical Essays, ed., 
Edmund D. Jones, Oxford, 1922, p. 347). 
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concerning the second Sight, Relations com- 
municated.”* I do not know if this 
manuscript, extant at the time of Birch’s 
edition, is still extant, nor do I know if it 
was really Boyle’s. It is enough to know 
that Johnson had read Birch’s edition and 
had come upon this reference to second 
sight. 

Dr. Chapman has pointed out that John- 
son’s a’s and o’s have been mistaken one for 
the other.’ There is no doubt in my mind 
that such an error was made in the passage 
under discussion. ‘“ Boyle” is the reading 
that occurs in the text of the Journey in at 
least five editions of Johnson’s works.® I 
propose, therefore, in the light of the reasons 
I have shown for such a change, that 
“Bayle” be deleted and “Boyle” be 
restored to the place in which it rightfully 


belongs. ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Iilinois. 


“Six vols. (London, 1772), I, ccxxxviii. 

°*“ The Text of Johnson’s Letters,’ TLS, 
24 January, 1929, p. 62. 

* The five are: 12 vols., 1806 and 1810; 9 vols., 
1825 (Oxford); 6 vols., 1825; and 2 vols., 1825. 
I have not seen the 1818, 1823, and 1824 editions 
of the Works listed in Courtney-Smith. 


BYRON AND MURDER IN 
RAVENNA 


“ALMOST all Don Juan is real life, either 

my own, or from people I know.” 
Although Byron dismissed “fiction” as a 
“lie,” when he came to versify particular 
experience, he did what all artists do, and 
what the bias of his mind made him do— 
he modified and interpreted that experience, 
and even “invented” details, if he needed 
them to slant the meaning he drew from 
* real life.” 

In one of the many additions Byron made 
to his first drafts, we can see how interest 
in a recurrent theme of Juan not only im- 
pelled expansion of his poem but also 
controlled his poetic expression of actual 
experience. He completed the first draft of 
Canto V on 27 November, 1820 (MS. date). 
On 11 December (MS. date), he inserted into 
that draft sts. 33-39, a narrative-meditative 
episode, excited by a Ravenna murder. 
Byron has told us about the genesis of this 
insertion and in so doing has exposed certain 
processes and qualities of his mind and 
writing. 

* The Works of Lord Byron, Letters and Journals, 
ed. R. E. Prothero (London, 1901), V, 346. 
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Early on the evening of 9 December, 1820, 
Del Pinto, the military Commandant of 
Ravenna, was assassinated in a street near 
Byron’s house. Before the evening was 
over, Byron opened a letter he had already 
sealed to tell Moore all about it minutely, 
and as soon as he finished, he started a 
letter to Murray repeating his account with 
a number of differences in phrasing and with 
some addition and omission of detail. He 
was not copying for Murray what he had 
already written to Moore; he simply had to 
tell the whole wonderful story all over again 
to someone else. Next day he summarized 
the event in a second letter to Murray? 
Although he had finished the first draft of 
Canto V, Byron knew a good thing when 
it fell across his path, and so two days after 
the murder he tells the story the fourth time 
—in verse.* 

Most of the essential narrative facts in 
these seven stanzas (33-39) are to be found 
in the three letters: the precise time (“ Twas 
eight o’clock scarce past”); the casual detail 
of the great coat, but not the hat and gloves, 
lying on the table, which magnify the con- 
trast between the ordinary visit he was on 
the point of making and the extraordinary 
interruption; then the shot, which sent Byron 
running out to find the man stretched in the 
street. In both prose and verse Byron has 
the body carried upstairs and stripped, and 
in both he examines it and counts the five 
slugs, though the rhyming shot through the 
liver is not mentioned in any letter, but “ one 
in the heart, two in the stomach, one in the 
finger, and two others in the arms.” The 
finding of the gun-barrel, half-sawed off, is 
condensed in the poem, but the solemn 
calmness of the face, the inward bleeding 
are literally faithful to the accounts he wrote 
Moore and Murray. Factual accuracy with 
Byron was an artistic obsession. These 
accretive stanzas in Canto V were certainly 
empirical. 

Even more significant than what the letters 
and the poem have in common are the many 
agitated details and psychological comments 
that Byron had breathlessly crowded into 

* Ibid., pp. 133-40. 

* The first words on the MS. are “ The day 
before last,” supplanted by “ The other yesterday, 
later changed to “ The other evening twas on 
Friday.” He wrote the letters to Moore and 
Murray on Friday, 9 December, wrote Murray 
again on Saturday, and on Sunday versified the 
story. The same incident gets into a diary about 


a month later, by which time he has forgotten the 
exact date. Ibid., pp. 149-50. 
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his letters, but that he ignored in verse; the 
timid endeavors of Tito and other servants 
to hinder Byron from running into the street; 
the attempt of the confused and frightened 
soldiers, nervously cocking their guns, to 
keep him from passing to the outstretched 
commandant; the panic, with people flying 
in all directions, the adjutant Grego, crying 
like a child, a priest sobbing a prayer, a 
surgeon, “who dared not touch” the 
wounded man; Byron’s disgust that every- 
one should be afraid to help the victim; his 
forcing the surgeon to make an examination, 
after the body had been taken upstairs at 
Byron’s orders; his curiosity, “I felt one of 
the slugs, which had gone through him, all 
but the skin,” a detail carefully repeated in 
Murray’s letter (“I felt it myself”); the last 
words of the dying Commandant, “ O Dio,” 
“Gesu,” said two or three times; the ensuing 
bustle in Byron’s house, full of dragoons, 
doctors, priests, and “all kinds of persons ”; 
the quiet sentinels at the door; the fact that 
the officer, though brave, had been im- 
prudent and had made himself unpopular in 
Ravenna and finally the boast that no 
danger, no possible consequences from all the 
assassins in Italy would ever deter Byron 
from a “duty to humanity.” Saved for the 
postscripts in each letter is a lieutenant 
watching the body, smoking his pipe “ with 
the greatest Sangfroid” (“a queer people 
this”), and in the Murray postscript another 
comment—“ the poor man’s wife is not yet 
aware of his death.” 

Byron liked to think that he led both an 
adventurous and a_ contemplative life.‘ 
Although the adventurous action of the 
poem is also in the letters, the contemplation 
isnot. An adventuring contemplator could 
have made many extraordinary stanzas for 
Don Juan out of those details which he 
recorded in the letters but omitted in verse. 
What Byron as a poet did not do with the 
incident tells us something about his mind 
while he was writing Canto V. Most 
obvious, and consistent with his handling of 
sensational narratives elsewhere in the poem, 
would have been an exploitation of its 
violence, horror, and callousness (the slug 
that didn’t go quite all the way through, the 
composed lieutenant smoking as he guards 
the body, etc.). Or a satire on selfish 
cowardice and the panic of the servants, the 
soldiers, the adjutant, the priest, the surgeon, 


‘Canto IV., st. 107. 
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the fleeing citizens—done with the brutal 
detail of the first half of Canto II. Or a 
sufflation of sentiment, as in the episode of 
the two sons in the same canto, with stress 
on the piety of the dying words, the praying 
of the priest—overlooking his terror, the 
courage of the commandant—ignoring his 
unpopularity, and the pathetic unawareness 
of the wife. Or Byron could have made 
himself the hero, bold in danger, fearless 
of retaliation, doing an act of mercy (of 
‘common decency ” he says in a later letter). 
Of this only one kernel remains in verse, the 
bragging sophistication of one who had seen 
death many times. 

Byron rejected these possibilities, all of 
them likely ones for him, and turned instead 
to ideas that occupied him at the time of the 
composition of Canto V, sentimental ideas, 
but bitter too, as were the commenis on the 
slave market earlier in the canto, and John- 
son’s colloquy with Juan on friends, wives, 
and men, “ the sport of circumstance.” The 
market scene ends with the buyers going off 
to dinner and with Byron’s editorial astonish- 
ment at their appetite, followed by acrid 
reflections on eating and mortality, that are 
climaxed by a couplet about the dependence 
of the intellect upon gastric juice (st. 32). 
At this point Byron inserted his seven new 
stanzas, and it is the temper of this couplet 
that determined Byron's poetic treatment of 
the Ravenna murder. 

Byron sought to learn from the murder 
something that might “confirm, or shake, 
or make a faith *"—some tangible design in 
the irony and paradox and mystery of death. 
What he “ invented,” put into the verse that 
was not in the letters, sharpened the inter- 
pretation he made of his experience and 
fused it with his earlier disillusioned stanzas 
on futile mortality, on the caprice of fortune, 
and on man’s inability to control sensual and 
worldly circumstance. 

Here was a man silenced who, alive, 
“kept in awe” 1,000 warriors. In a letter 
Byron says that there were only 500-600 
soldiers in Ravenna, but the larger round 
number of the verse (st. 36) makes the man’s 
temporal authority more impressive and his 
fall more shocking. “‘ But yesterday and 
who had mightier breath?’” The mono- 
logue in the same stanza recalls the biblical 
Centurion, sure of himself and of his obedient 
menials, a prototype of Del Pinto, who now 
gives orders to nobody. Added, too, are the 
conventional flourishes of “the trump and 
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bugle,” which, “ till he spake were dumb,” 
and of “ the muffied drum,” that orchestrate 
the collapsing difference between the man 
alive and the man dead. All the surprises 
in the riddle of sudden death are under- 
scored. The letters record little about the 
victim’s past except the unheroic information 
that he was brave, imprudent, unpopular, 
and often seen at conversazioni. But could 
Byron find in the murder of a gad-about 
bitter paradox and evidence of the futility 
of human achievement? Could an un- 
popular chief-of-police, dead in an alley, 
shake a faith? Rhetoric and irony and 
“ philosophy” demand that one who had 
“ faced Napoleon's foes until they fled,” the 
foremost in the charge, lie butchered in that 
alley. Old scars, therefore, appear on the 
dead man’s body near the new wounds, 
“honourable scars which brought him 
fame.” Since Byron had examined the body 
very curiously, he must have seen those old 
scars had they been there, and if he had seen 
them, it is odd, in those letters to Moore and 
Murray, so circumstantially detailed, that he 
did not mention them. The ironic contem- 
plative themes require the old scars, making, 
as Byron too obviously comments, the con- 
trast “ horrid . . . to the view.” 

The last exclamatory stanza of the 
insertion poses the mystery of the astound- 
ing and discouraging frailty of flesh and 
mind. ‘“ Here we are, / And there we go:— 
but where? ” Can “five bits of lead, / Or 
three or two or one, send so very far! ” Can 
we “whose minds comprehend all things ” 
die, blank out, with such absurd ease, while 
all matter survives? It was a question that 
Shelley posed in the middle of Adonais and 
found his answer to before the end of the 
poem. But the sceptical, negative mind of 
Byron will shake rather than confirm or 
make a faith, will bitterly swing the contem- 
plation back to the previous question in 
st. 32: “who / Would pique himself on 
intellects, whose use / Depends so much 
upon the gastric juice?” = Guy STEFFAN. 

University of Texas. 


KEATS AND COMPOUND-EPITHETS 


[N the poetry of early times, or in any age 

when new ideas or new contacts with 
other literatures reinvigorate language, or in 
the hands of a poet who is himself young, 
compound-adjectives may represent a play- 
ing with words, mere joy in the power of 
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manipulation. More significently, they often 
reflect a poet’s sense of the inadequacy of 
any single epithet. In the constant effort to 
define as precisely as possible an acutely 
realised distinction of thought or descriptive 
detail, or to present a poetic truth in a way 
which will re-create the freshness, even the 
shock, of its impact on his own sensitivity, 
he will make use of this device. It is image 
making at a point of high-potential, and in 
the concentration and surprise of its light. 
ning-flash we are perhaps as near the 
arcanum of poetry as we can ever hope to 
reach. 

“As for the compounds in our later 
poetry . .. they are matter for a book.” 
This article attempts a consideration of the 
compound-epithets in Keats only, with some 
preliminary reference to a few writers such 
as Chapman, Milton, and Leigh Hunt, 
whose poems may have helped to form his 
style. The larger theme deserves more 
extended study. 


The sensitivity of Keats’s perception and 
the nature of his imagery have been 
examined many times. “ From his earliest 
boyhood he had an acute sense of beauty, 
whether in a flower, a tree, the sky, or the 
animal world.”? The Letters*® display his 
enormous range, from “that trembling 
delicate and snail-horn perception of 
Beauty "* to the “mighty abstract Idea | 
have of Beauty in all things,”* from the 
“glimpse of a Stoat or fieldmouse peeping 
out of the withered grass ”* to that exalted 
mood where “the open Sky sits upon our 
senses like a Sapphire Crown—the Air is our 
Robe of State—the Earth is our throne and 
the Sea a mighty Minstrell playing before 
it.’ Thought that is expressed through 
imagery instead of in logical terms has been 
defined as “sensuous thinking.”* The raw 


‘Q. Elton, ‘ The Poet’s Dictionary,’ Essays and 
Studies by members of the English Association 
(Oxford, 1929), 13. 

?C. A. Brown, Life of Keats, ed. Brodurtha & 
Pope (Oxford, 1937), 42. 

* The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman 
(Oxford, 3rd edit., 1947). t 

‘ Ibid., 183. Cf. ‘ Touch him with this enchanted 
Paper and he whips you his head away as fast 
as a Snail’s Horn’ (ibid., 33), his Shakespeare 
quotation, ‘ cockled Snails’ (ibid., 65), and ‘ The 
Scotchman has made up his Mind within himself 
in a Sort of snail shell wisdom’ (ibid., 182). 

* [bid., 241. 

* Ibid., 316. 

’ Ibid., 42. ; 

* Brandenburg, ‘The Dynamic Image in Meta- 
physical Poetry,” P.M.L.A., xlvii (1942). 
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material of Keats’s sensuous thinking may 
be in part discerned in the Letters—the 
nature of its transmutation has been most 
recently examined by R. H. Fogle.’ We 
are here concerned with the manifestation 
of this process only in those “ prodigal 
phrases which Mr. Keats abounds in, which 
are each a poem in a word.”*® 
In the prose of the Letters, too, we find 
evidence of verbal exuberance of a kind 
related to the epithet-imagery of the 
poms. “I'll . . . wood you, and water 
you, and immense-rock you, and tremen- 
dous-sound you .. .” he wrote to Reynolds.” 
He asked concerning “ Monsr. le Curé ”’? 
“is he a nice Clergyman—a great deal 
depends upon a cock’d hat and powder— 
not gun powder, lord love us, but lady- 
meal, violet-smooth, dainty-scented lilly- 
white, feather-soft, wigsby-dressing, coat- 
collar-spoiling whisker-reaching, pig-tail 
loving, swans down-puffing, parson- 
sweetening powder.” 
He contemplated a walk round Abbey’s 
garden in Walthamstow’* 
“apple tasting—pear-tasting—plumb- 
judging—apricot-nibbling—peach-scrunch- 
ing—Nectarine-sucking and Melon 
carving,” 
and he quoted with relish a passage from 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy for its 
accumulation of rasping adjectives, many of 
them compound 
“Every Lover admires his Méistress, 
though she be very deformed of her- 
self, ill-favored . . . tallow-faced ... 
goggle-eyed, blear-eyed . . . hollow-eyed 
. . + OF squint-eyed, sparrow-mouth’d, 
Persean hook-nosed . . . gubber-tushed .. . 
lave-eared....° There’s a dose for you— 
fine!! I would give my favourite leg to 
have written this as a speech in a Play.”*“ 
_The quality of Keats’s mind, now spinning 
like a spider “from his own inwards his 
own airy Citadel,”’® now growing to contain 
“shapes of epic greatness”** or thronged 


*The Imagery of Keats and Shelley (Chapel Hill, 
US.A., 1949), vi : % 
“Lamb, quoted C. L. Finney, The Evolution 
of Keats's Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), ii. 669. 
saa I look upon fine Phrases like a Lover ’ (Letters, 


" Letters, 114. 
* Thid., 294. 

* Thid., 376. 
* Ibid 


. +» 404. 
* Thid., 103. 
* Thid., 241. 
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with a thousand images,'’ and his delight in 
words, need not be proved here. Yet, before 
we turn to the compounds themselves, it is 
worth pausing a moment to look at some of 
his predecessors, to note their use of this 
distinctive device, and to compare their 
practice with his own. ‘“ However original 
a literary artist is, part, and probably a large 
part, of the material on which his selecting 
and shaping imagination works is_ the 
reminiscence of his reading.”** 

I take Chapman as one of the significant 
examples of Keats’s reading. Although he 
had, of course, read Shakespeare and 
Spenser, their possible influence on him has 
been scrutinised closely.’® The effect of 
Chapman has been acknowledged, but not, I 
think, worked out in detail. 

We know from the Letters that Keats 
borrowed Haydon’s copy of the Homer 
translation,” lost it (“Damn all thieves!”’)** 
and proposed to borrow it again some 
time,?? but it was the copy lent by Mr. 
Alsager to Charles Cowden Clarke that was 
the immediate inspiration of the sonnet 
“On first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer.””* Chapman's use of compound- 
adjectives repays study: it is an unmistak- 
able characteristic of his style, aided and 
abetted by his original. He used approxi- 
mately 1,250 in his translation, averaging 25 
per book through the Iliad and the Odyssey 
(the figure is slightly higher for the Jliad 
alone—29 per book). In the Jliad, books i 
and ii, the ratio of compound epithets to 
lines is around 1 to 19 and 1 to 10, but 
elsewhere it is lower—e.g., 1 to 28 for 
Odyssey, book iii. There is much repetition 
of formal epithets—e.g. bright-cheek’d 
describes Chryseis (/liad, book i, twice) and 
Bryseis (//. ii, xxiv): Chryseis (//. i, twice), 
Theano (J/. vi), and Themis (//. xv) are also 
fair-cheek’d: we find grey-eyed Maid, (Il. 
ii, Od. v), grey-eyed Athenia, (Il. v), grey- 
eyed Pallas, (il. vii, Od. ii), grey-eyed 
Minerva, (Od. i), and grey-eyed Goddess, 
(Od. vii, xiii): one-hoov’d horse, (Il. v, viii, 


* Tbid., 369. 

*M. R. Ridley, Keats's Craftsmanship (Oxford, 
1933), 101. 

*E.g. J. M. Murry, Keats and Shakespeare 
(Oxford, 1925), C. F. E. Spurgeon, Keats’s Shake- 
speare (Oxford, 1928), etc. 

*° Op. cit., 509. 

** Op. cit., 511. 

22 Op. cit., 513. 

** B. Ifor Evans, ‘ Keats’s Approach to the Chap- 
man Sonnet,’ Essays and Studies by members of 
the English Association (Oxford, 1931). 
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xi, xix, and xxii): and many other examples 
could be given. Once the association is 
established, the recurrence is as satisfying 
as completed rhymes, creating a frieze-like 
effect, and yet there is plenty of variation 
with other epithets—thunder-tomb’d 
Typhoeus, (ll. ii), laughter-loving Dame, 
(iii), shield-shaker Tydeus, (v), shore-haled 
fleet, (viii), kill-man Hector, (ix), silver- 
flowing floods, (xii), tear-drown’d eyes, (xvi), 
snake-fring’d shield, (xvii), whale-bearing 
lake, (Od. iii), apple-colour’'d corn, (viii), 
etc. Such as these are picturesque enough, 
but many seem slackly, even awkwardly put 
together—e.g. spirit-refreshing wine, (Il. iii), 
rape-defending Ilions, (viii), town-destroyer 
Otryntides, (xx), navigation-skill’'d _ states, 
(Od. v), art-inventing man, (vi), rock- 
impressing fountain, (ix), circularly-witted 
queen, (xiv), etc. The image-making power 
is dispersed in compounds like these: the 
description is thrown on to the noun as if 
through a concave lens, and the effect is 
scattered instead of being brought to a 
sharp focus. Compare these with Spenser's 
sea-should’ring whale, Shakespeare’s world- 
wearied flesh, Keats’s branch-charméd 
(oaks), D. G. Rossetti’s foam-bewildered 
springs, with shore doom-crimson (J. E. 
Flecker) or heron-priested (Dylan Thomas) 
a random selection, yet each has compact- 
ness and what D. W. Rannie called 
“ pictorial intensity.”** Quite often Chap- 
man uses a triple epithet—but compare his 
long-rest-conferring death (ll. viii) with 
Keats’s one-worded easeful death. Some- 
times he extended his description to four 
words—but again, compare  care-and- 
lineament-resolving sleep (Od. xx) with 
azure-lidded sleep. By the time Chapman 
has drawn in five words—e.g. wit-in-chaste- 
wit-worthy wife (Od. xx)—the device has 
been worked to death and its significance 
utterly exhausted. 

Two other poets whom Keats read might 
be briefly mentioned. Throughout Keats’s 
own poems, he averaged one compound to 
29 lines.”° Milton averaged 88. In 
Paradise Lost the proportion is quite low— 
one to 167—but in the earlier Comus it is 


one to 24. In The Story of Rimini, Leigh 
Hunt’s ratio is one to 31, but in The 
Nymphs it is as high as one to 11. Some 


idea of the relative position of Keats in the 


*** Keats's Epithets,’ Essays and Studies by mem- 
bers of the English Association (Oxford, 1912), 95. 
** 1 have taken this and the following figures to 
the nearest whole number only. 
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use of these compounds may be obtain 
from a comparison of these figures. | 
might be added that D. G. Rossetti, a some. 
what Keatsian poet in many respect, 
averaged one to 43 lines. 

The argument so far has touched upo 
Keats’s sensitivity of perception and habit 
of “sensuous thinking,” upon the evidence 
of his delight in handling words, and upon 
the use of compound-epithets by poets 
whose works were familiar to him. It might 
be of interest to note here a few resem- 
blances between some of Keats’s compounds 
and those which can be found in earlier 
poets. I would not care to say to what 
degree such similarities diminish the 
originality of his inventions. 





Amber-fretted strands (Endymion, i. 1743), 
Leigh Hunt used golden-fretted (Story of 
Rimini, i. 284) and Milton amber-drop- 
ping (Comus, 863). 

Amorous-aching earth (Otho the Great, 
IV. ii. 27). Keats underlined, in his 
Shakespeare,** Antony and _ Cleopatra, 
‘The water, which they beat, to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes’ (II, ii. 204-5), 

Bitter-sweet (Lamia, i. 59). Conventional 
enough, but Keats underlined Measure 
for Measure, IV. vi. 7—“ for ’tis a physic 
That’s bitter to sweet end.” 

Blue-bell pinch (Endymion, ii. 505). Cf. 
Cary’s Dante, ‘ Blue pinched and shrined 
in ice the spirits stood,’ (Hell, canto xxxii) 
and ‘There pinch the maids as blue as 
bilberry,’ (Merry Wives of Windsor, V. \. 
¥1). 

Branch-charmed (oaks) (Hyperion, i. 174), 
preceded by tranced summer night. Cf. 
* As tranced in some bright vision, Psyche cries, 

And scarce believes the bliss or trusts her 
charmed eyes’ 
(Mary Tighe, Psyche, i. 43).” 

Bright-eyed hope (To Hope, 21): bright- 
eyed things (Calidore, 73). Conventional, 
but used often by Leigh Hunt (eg. 
Rimini, i. 14, tii. 59: Nymphs, 586). 

Bright-hair'd daughters (Endymion, ii. 691). 
Cf. bright-haired Vesta, (Milton, Pen- 
seroso, 23), bright-hair'd Thetis, (Chap- 
man, I/., xviii). 


Cinque-parted (crowd) (Cap and Bells, 


*°C. F. E. Spurgeon, op. cit., the authority for 
all references to Keats’s marking of passages from 
Shakespeare. ay 

EB. V. Waller, ‘Keats and Mary Tighe, 
P.M.L.A., xlii (1927), 979, who also pointed out 
other similarities, e.g. light-winged, milk-white 
heifer, etc. 
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Ixxvii). De Selincourt?* compared with 
cinque-spotted, Cymbeline, Il. 1i. 38. 

Death-pale (La Belle Dame, x). Cf. 
Southey, Joan of Arc, 10. 596. 

Deep-brow'd Homer (Chapman sonnet). 
Chapman had deep-soul’d Ulysses and 
dark-brow'd prophet in Od. x. 

Deep-delv'd earth (Nightingale ode, ii). 
Critics have quoted low delved tombe, 
(Milton, On the Death of a fair Infant, 
32), but Cary used deep-delv’d itself, 
(Purgatory, xxiv).”° 

Faint-heard hymning (Sleep and Poetry, 34). 
Cf. Midsummer Night’s Dream, I. i. 73, 

marked by Keats— 

‘ chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless 
moon. 

Fire-branded foxes (Endymion, iii. 7). Cf. 
Judges, xv. 4, 5, (noted by de Selincourt). 

First-eendeavouring tongue (Hyperion, ii. 
171). Identical phrase in Milton, At a 
Vacation Exercise, 2. 

Golden-feathered (eagles) (Hyperion, ii. 
226). Cf. golden-feathered eagle, Cary, 
(Purgatory, ix). 

Heart-easing things (Sleep and Poetry, 268). 
Cf. Milton’s_ heart-easing Mirth 
(L’Allegro, 13). 

Heart-struck (Lamia, ii. 293). Cf. King 
Lear, Ill, i. 17: heart-strook, Milton (Par. 
Lost, xii. 264): Leigh Hunt, Rimini, iv. 
326: and Cary, Hell, v. 

High-fronted honour (Endymion, i. 759). 
Broad-fronted Caesar, (Antony and 
Cleopatra, 1. v. 29)—hardly close enough, 
but Keats underlined this phrase by itself, 
ay suggests he was particularly taken 
y it. 

Large-limb’d visions (Fall of Hyperion, i. 
vg Milton, large-limbed Og, (Psalm 
136). 

Love-looking eyes (To Miss Wylie, 20). 
Milton, love-darting eyes, (Comus, 753). 
Love-lorn hours (Endymion, i. 885). Milton, 
love-lorn nightingale, (Comus, 234). 
Mad-fum’d wine (Otho, I. iii. 35). Keats 
underlined The Tempest, V. i. 67-8—‘ the 
ignorant fumes that mantle Their clearer 
Teason.’ 

Night-swollen mushroom, (Endymion, i. 
215). Keats underlined midnight-mush- 
room, (Tempest, V. i. 39) 

* Poems, ed. E. de Selincourt (London, 1905: 

tev. edit., 1926). 


*I find this has been noted, D. Bush, ‘ Notes 
on Keats’s Reading,’ P.M.L.A. (1935), 1. 803. 











Pale-mouth'd prophet (Psyche ode, twice, 


35, 49). The similarity to pale-eyed priest, 
Milton (Christ’s Nativity ode) has often 
been observed. 


Regal-dress'd (Cleopatra) (Song of Oppo- 


sites, 16). A good many references show 
Keats's interest in Cleopatra: he marked, 
among other items, ‘ Your crown’s awry,’ 
(Antony and Cleopatra, V. ii. 321). 


Rotten-timber'd boats (Endymion, ii. 18). 


Keats marked Troilus and Cressida, I. iii. 
43-4— 
‘sawcy Boate, 
Whose weake vntimber’d sides. . . .” 
Five lines before rotten-timber'd boats, 
Keats had written ‘The close of Troilus 
and Cressid sweet.’ 


Silver-footed messages (Endymion, iii. 51). 


Often in Chapman—silver-footed seed 
(Il. i), silver-footed Dame, silver-footed 
Queen, (xviii),°° silver-footed mother (Od. 
xxiv), etc. Cf. Chatterton’s silver-footed 
doe (Aella, xii). 


Sin-worn cheek (Otho, I. i. 25). Cf. Milton, 


sin-worn mould, (Comus, 17). 


Stage-play emperor (Otho, I. ii. 144). Keats 


underlined the last six words of the Duke, 
“I love the people, But do not like to 
stage me to their eyes,’ (Measure for 
Measure, I. i. 67). 


Tongue-tied (Endymion, iv. 444). Con- 


ventional, but Keats picked out the phrase 
tongue-tied simplicity to underline by 
itself (Midsummer Night's Dream, V. i. 
104). 


Vermilion-spotted (snake) (Lamia, i. 48). 


Cf. ‘Along the brooks, the crimson- 
spotted fry. . . .. (Thomson, Castle of 
Indolence, 1. xviii). For other Thomson 
similarities, cf. Newton, 157 for gloomy- 
minded and Summer, 225, for grey- 
grown. 


White-handed nymphs (Sleep and Poetry, 


105). Milton has white-handed Hope 
(Comus, 213). (There are many similar 
compounds in Chapman. Arete, Helen, 
and Andromache are all white-armed, 
Nausicaa is ivory-armed. There is ivory- 
wristed queen, white-wristed Juno, fair- 
wristed virgins, lovely-wristed ladies, 
white-and-red-mix'd finger’'d Dames and 
white-ankled Hebe—but no white-handed! 
A. D. ATKINSON. 
(To be continued) 


°° Noted by Miss G. W. Landrum, ‘ Chapman’s 
Homer and Keats,’ P.M.L.A. (1927), xlii. 994. 
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MORE TRIBUTES AND ALLUSIONS IN 
VERSE TO KEATS (1830-1935) 
(cxcii. 248; cxciii. 189, 383: cxcvii. 118) 


Lizette Woodworth Reese. Keats. 
Though bitter weathers empty boughs of tune 
A Handfull of Lavender (Boston and New 
York, 1891), p. 86. 


Anon. For a Memorial to John Keats. 
Stand there, John Keats, in marble in Hamp- 
stead over the sea: 


MS. Unpubl.? 17 December, 1892. 
Clifford Lanier. Keats and Fanny B—. 


A star beheld an image in a spring, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, LII (July 1893), 77. 
Reprinted in Apollo and Keats on Brown- 
ing (Boston, 1902), p. 64. 

Lorenzo Sosso. On Keats. 

Fame that doth never quite recede with time, 
Californian Illustrated Magazine, IV 
(October 1893), 680. 


William Ordway Partridge. Keats. 
Circled by far faint rings of amber light, 
The House where Keats Died. 
In that brown house upon the Spanish Stair. 


The Song-Life of a Sculptor (Boston, 
1894), pp. 9 and 92. 


Alice Archer Sewall James. 
the Hospitals. 
Oh hospitals whose sad and barren aisles 


MS. Unpubl.; ca. 1895? 


Philip Becker Goetz. Keats. 
Within the halls where from her saffron bed 
The Red Letter, 11 (March 1897), 3. 


Frederic Fairchild Sherman. To a Friend, 
for a Copy of Keats’s Poems. 
You taught my eager heart to understand 
Bookman, New York, VII (June 1898), 
332. 


T. C. Harbaugh. Keats. 
Nay, not on water, Adonis [sic] fair, 
The Book Lover (Summer, 1900), p. 511. 
E. L. T. Harris-Bickford. Keats. 
Dear heart that throbbed, but only throbbed 
to break 
The Book Lover (Summer 1900), p. 511. 
A. T. Schumann. Keats. 


We burn to wield thy flower-dipped pen, O 
Keats, 


The Book Lover (Summer 1900), p. 511. 


Julia Harris May. Ivy Leaf from the Tomb 
of Keats. 
An ivy leaf picked from the tomb of Keats, 


Education, XX1 (December 1900), 223. 


Clifford Lanier. Apollo and Keats on 
Browning. 
The god Apollo once met Master Keats 


Keats Walked 
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Apollo & Keats on Browning, A Fantay 
and Other Poems (Boston, 1902), pp. 9-16 


Cecily M. Whitaker. On a Promise to Read 
Endymion to a vee. 
I have read Endymio 


Poems (Philadelphia, 1903), p. 50. 


John Hay. Thanatos Athanatos (Deathles 
Death). 
I think of Raphael’s grand-seigneurial air: 
Of Shelley and Keats, with laurels fresh and 


fa 
Pe aad unwithered on each sacred head; 
Century Magazine, LXVIII (June 1904), 
183. 
A. T. Schumann. Keats; a Poem. 


Each word he wrote dripped with his great 
heart’s blood, 





Critic, XLVII (September 1905), 220. 
Lloyd Mifflin. The Grey Procession. 


Entranced I listened, mute, 
hile from a cloud trembled a silver trill 
As youthful Adonais touched a lute 
Unrivalled by us still. 
The Fleeing Nymph and other Verse 
(Boston, 1905), p. 86. 


Edith M. Thomas. 
(Shelley and Keats). 
Bion sang Adonais to his rest, 
Century Magazine, LXXI (March 1906), 
682-683. 
Alice Harriman. To Keats. 


Dear Keats: Tiptoe upon what little hill 
New York Times, 25 August, 1906. 


Francis Carlin. The Grave of Keats. A 
Sonnet. 
Lead on and pass them by. Caesars severe 
New York Times, 7 November, 1906. 
Agnes Lee. The Boyhood of Keats. 
Bound to the gods whom every orb enrings, 


Poet-Lore, XVIII (March 1907), 122. 
Charles Hanson Towne. After Reading 
Keats. 

Down his great corridors of sumptuous sound 
Smart Set Magazine (July 1907). Re 
printed in The Quiet Singer and Other 
Poems (New York, 1908), p. 89. 

George Herbert Clarke. To John Keats. 

“ Severn, I feel the flowers o’er me grow.” 
Lippincott’s Magazine, LXXXI (March, 
1908), 379. 

Herman G. Scheffaeur. Keats at Winter 
Sundown (Hampstead Heath, London). 

I know, worn fire, that thou wilt rise again 

Looms of Life (New York, 1908), p. 47. 
Elsa Barker. Keats. 

Hyperion of poets—shining one! 

Forum, XLI (March 1909), 288. 
Wendell Phillips Stafford. Keats (“ The True 
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Marcellus of English Song”). 


Why we turn a drowsy ear 
Dorian Days, Poems (New York, 1909). 
R. Valentine Heckscher. Keats’s House. 


I. Outside. 
“ Keats died in there! °—In there? Oh! proud 
old home— 


II. Inside. 

How hath this common house become a 
shrine-— 

Book News Monthly, XXVIII (January 

1910), 349. 

Frederick George Scott. By the Grave of 
Keats. 

The sunset gold was fading from the sky 
Poems (London and Toronto, 1910), 
p. 256. 

Nancy Byrd Turner. To Keats. 

After Endymion is but a sound 
Century Magazine, LXXXIII (February 
1912), 524. 


Gisela Etzel. Auf den Tod von John Keats 
Nachgedichtet. 
Ist Tod wohl Schlaf, da noch nur Traum das 


Leben 
Insel-Almanach (Leipzig, 1912), p. 138. 


Edwin Henry Keen. On Keats’s Seat at 
Hampstead Heath. 

Here sat Endymion, he who said his name 
Songs, Sonnets and Verses (Edinburgh, 
1912), p. 19. 

Mahlon Leonard Fisher. 
Unheard (To John Keats). 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 


—_— Magazine, XCI (March 1913), 
5. 


Of Melodies 


Sister M. Blanche. To Keats. 
Snatched in life’s flower away 


Poems (New York, 1913), p. 26. 


Edith Dart. Keats’s Grave. 
“So sweet a spot in love with death ” 
Earth With Her Bars (London, 1914), 
p. 44. 


Charles Hanson Towne. On First Looking 
Into the Manuscript of Endymion (In Mr. 
Morgan’s Library). 


I dared not dream that this dream could come 
true: 


Today and Tomorrow (New York, 1916), 
pp. 67-68. 


Geoffrey Dearmer. Keats, Before Action. 
A little moment more—Q, let me hear Keats. 
Touch me, O Lord, and let my sonnet ring 

Poems (London, 1918), pp. 41 and 74. 


Stephen Vincent Benet. The Drug-Shop, or 
1ymion in Edmonstoun [sic]. 
— the great jars glow against the 
ark, 
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Young Adventure (New Haven, 1918), 
pp. 15-19. 


Arthur Guiterman. Afternoon Tea. Five 
sonnet parodies: Milton, Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare, Keats, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. “On First Looking into Chap- 
man’s Homer ” is the sonnet of Keats that 
is parodied. There is a caricature of Keats 
entitled “The Gentle Keats.” 


IV. On First Looking In On A Tea Riot 
Much having travailed over weighty schemes, 


Harper's Magazine, CXXXVII (June 


1918), 145-146. 


James Latimer McLane, Jr. Keats. 
Here where you read my favorite chorister 


Shafts of Song (Baltimore, 1921). 


Henry Martyn Hoyt. John Keats. 
Seer of beauty inexpressible, 


Dry Points (New York, 1921). 


Edgar Lee Masters. Keats 


Brawne. 
Fanny! If in your arms my soul could slip— 


Poetry, XVII (January 1921), 181. 
Kenneth Slade Alling. John Keats. 


What poet brings in cadenced mysteries, 
New York Evening Post, 4 February, 
1921. 


William Rose Benet. “Junkets,” Immortal. 
What has become of “ Junkets? ” I know well. 
Literary Review, 26 February, 1921, p. 1. 
Muriel Stuart. The Friend of John Keats. 
Still left unsung? Are there no songs for you 
English Review, XXXII (March 1921), 
193-195. 


T. A. Daly. John Keats: Poem. 
Pontifical, that night in alien Rome 
Literary Digest, LXIII (12 March, 1921), 
p. 37. 


Marjorie Dawson. 


to Fanny 


In Memory of John 


Keats. 

Now Splendour’s torch is lighting golden 
flowers 

Poetry Review, XII (May-June, 1921), 

152. 


Anita Braganga. Keats. 
There was a soul caught into the earth 
Harper's Magazine, CXLIII (October, 
1921), 631. 


J. C. Johnston. 
Keats). 
Pierced to the heart, racked by a thousand ills, 
The Book of the Beloved (London, 1923), 
p. 267. 
Amy Lowell. View of Teignmouth in 
Devonshire, March, 1818. 
It’s a soppy, splashy, muddy country 


The Hill Country (John 
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North American Review, CCXVIII 
(October, 1923), 497-503. 

William Alexander Percy. A letter from 
John Keats to Fanny Brawne. Rome, 
December, 1820. 

I had not thought ever to taste again 
Sewanee Review, XXXI  (October- 
December, 1923), 446-450. 

Anne Elizabeth Wilson. To a Life Mask of 
Keats, The Day the Mold was Made. 

Pain’s withering kiss had not been pressed 
Canadian Magazine, LXII (December, 
1923), 100. 

J. Homer Caskey. The Grave of Keats. 


A crowd of tourists, driving through the 


“* ways 
Poet-Lore, XXXV (1924), 622. 
Countee Cullen. A Group of Epitaphs for 
John Keats, Apostle of Beauty. 
Not writ in water, nor in mist, 
Harper's Magazine, CL (February, 1925), 
342. 
Adelaide Crapsey. John Keats. 
Meet thou the event 
Verse (New York, 1926), p. 27. 
Mary Sinton Leitch. Fanny Brawne. 
A star leaned down from heaven to touch a 





rose 
The Unrisen Morrow (New York, 1926), 
p. 40. 
Edward Lennon. Keats. 
Allegros wound their passage from his heart 
Sonnet Sequences, Ill (August, 1930), 81. 
Melfin W. Jones. A Critic To Keats, On 
the sale of one of his Autographed Poems. 
To-day we turned your pain to merchandise, 
The Poetry Review, XXIV (November- 
December, 1933), 444. 
Francis Potter Daniels. On the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 


Keats. 
Thou, Adonais, who didst pipe thy lay 
The Golden Trove (1935), p. 14. 


DavID BONNELL GREEN. 


A PRINTER’S TIMELY WARNING 


‘THE change of printing methods over 

recent years has necessitated the utmost 
care on the part of authors, so to write that 
no alteration will be required once their 
work has been set up in print. 

I found myself recently warned as to this 
by a friendly printer, who informed me that 
once a line has been set up in print, a lead 
impression of it is taken and the type itself 
then distributed for other purposes. 
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Consequently, even the addition or sub. 
traction of a single comma involves the 
resetting of the entire line, with resultant 
increase in the cost of production. 

It is for this reason that cross-referencing 
a work by page-numbers proves so expen- 
sive; for these, obviously, cannot be filled 
in until the whole work has been set up in 
print. 

If, therefore, authors can devise any other 
method of cross-referencing their works— 
so as to involve no interference with the 
print once it has been set up—they may find 
themselves well advised to adopt it. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu., 


THE MARTEN FAMILY OF 
LINDFIELD AND FERRING 


(1) Thomas Marten of Lindfield and Ferring, 
Sussex. 
m. Anne. Died at Ferring; d. 1809, aged 73, 
Anne d. at Ferring 1810, aged 85. 
(2) John, of Storrington Water Corn Mill, 
m. Sarah. 
(3) Richard, of Ferring, m. Elizabeth. 
(4) Stephen, of Storrington Water Corn Mill 


(2) John Marten. 
(5) Richard, of Brighton, m. Susanna Mary 
Solomon. 


(3) Richard Marten. 
(6) Alfred Richard. 
M. I, at Ferring. 
Sacred to the Memory of Alfred Richard 
Marten son of Richard and Elizabeth Marten 
who Died the 19th of November 1827 in the 
9th year of his Life. 
(7) Walder, of Littlehampton. 
M. I, at Ferring. 
Sacred to the Memory of Walder Marten son 
of Richard and Elizabeth Marten who Died 
31st May 1843 in the 23rd year of his Age. 


(5) Richard Marten. 
(8) Alfred Richard, m. Ellen Martin of 
Brighton. 
(9) Thomas, of Liverpool. Had issue. 
(10) Walter Solomon, m. Bertha Westwood, 
of Reigate. d. in Yokahama. 
(11) Mary, d. unmarried. 
A. E. MARrTEN. 


(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 





MADAGASCAR TRAVEL BOOKS.— 
With reference to R. Hunt's Assada 
Near Madagascar (1650), R. Drury’s 
Journal . . . in Madagascar (1729; later 
editions 1731, 1743, 1750, 1807, 1826, 1890), 
R. Everard’s Relation of Three Years 
Suffering upon the Island of Assada near 
Madagascar in 1686 and (George Buchan’s 
Loss of the Winterton (1820): 

(1) What are references to reviews of 
these books, or mention of them in litera- 
ture, old and modern, other than in books 
dealing with Madagascar or Defoe? 

(2) Is anything known of Robert Everard, 
whose story was first published in 
Churchill’s Collections of Voyages and 
Travels (1732), vi. pp. 259-82. The name is 
uncommon and may occur in some other 
travel book of the late 17th century. Prof. 
John Robert Moore has suggested that it is 
not impossible that the manuscript may 
have been in the possession of Defoe, 
though there is no direct evidence. 

(3) Is there any obituary notice, portrait 
or other material relating to George Buchan, 
who in writing about the Winterton des- 
cribed himself as “A Passenger in the 
Ship”? He came from Kelloe. Are there 
any Newspapers or magazine reports of the 
wreck (other than in the Gentleman's 
Magazine) or other independent accounts? 


Oxford. J. T. HARDYMAN. 


MADAGASCAR FICTION.—What are 

references to Madagascar in English 
and American fiction, drama and poetry, 
old and modern, other than Defoe and 


Thackeray? J. T. HaRDYMAN. 
Oxford. 


OGER TORBOCK.—In his will dated 

21 April, 1574, he refers to his cousin 
Peter Warburton of Northwich, gentleman. 
The latter is mentioned in Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire, 2nd edition, I. 570, 
hote, as being a party to an Indenture of 27 
Eliz. recited in the inquisition p.m. of Peter 
de Warburton of Warburton. Can anyone 
tell me how this relationship arises? 


R. E. T. WILLIAMS. 
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PANISH ARMADA.—An_ American 
visitor has been asking where he can 
find in London a tablet or other memorial 
containing the inscription “He blew with 
his winds and they were scattered.” 
It is not in Westminster Abbey where he 
expected to find it. It may be an inscription 
on a medal. Can any reader help? 


Cc. 8. 
VOLTAIRE wrote a booklet Questions of 
Zapata. The title-page says that 


Zapata was a Spanish friar who was burnt 
at the stake in 1631; that the questions were 
translated from Spanish into French by Dr. 
Tamponet, and that the original questions 
are in the Library of Brunswick. Are those 
statements true or is the whole thing make- 
believe on the part of Voltaire? yy a 


ME. RIDE—BUILDER.—Among _ the 

subscribers to Designs of Chinese 
Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines and 
Utensils by Mr. Chambers, Architect (Sir 
William Chambers), 1757, is “Mr. Ride— 


Builder.” Is anything more known about 
him? E. B. 
HE FIRST WOMAN HAMLET.— 


From our researches for our Book 
“Hamlet Through the Ages” now in the 
press, we believe Mrs. Siddons to have been 
the first, but only in the provinces—the 
London “title” goes to Mrs. Powell but, as 
far as we can find, on neither occasion was 
any contemporary surprise aroused. 

The actual town where Mrs. Siddons first 
played the Prince has so far escaped us. 
We know that after her failure in London 
in 1776, she went to Birmingham where she 
was from 10 June to 11 September, but did 
not play Hamlet. We next find her at 
Liverpool 25 October, 1776 to 16 December, 
1776, also no performance as the Prince— 
she then went to Manchester 18 December, 
1776 to 27 March, 1777 where on 19 March, 
1777 she played Hamlet which was billed 
as “her 2nd appearance in that character.” 
At Liverpool on 3 December, 1777 she 
played the part for the 3rd time (letter 
quoted from Bowden’s “ Life of Mrs. Inch- 
field” in Broadbent’s Liverpool stage). 
Genest notes her 6th appearance as Hamlet 
as being at Bristol on 27 June, 1781. She 
was at York, May, 1777 and around the 
Midlands and the North during the whole 
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period June, 1776 till she went to Bath in 
October, 1778. 

Her Ist Hamlet may be in the period 
between Birmingham and Liverpool 11 
September and 25 October, 1776. But 
where? Any information on this and any 
relevant data on The Earliest Woman 
Hamlet would be welcome. 


RAYMOND MANDER, 
JOE MITCHENSON. 


“ JFRON DUKE.”’—I have more than once 

seen it stated that this soubriquet was 
never applied to the Ist Duke of Wellington 
during his lifetime, and that its first appear- 
ance was in Lloyd’s Register of Shipping in 
1863, eleven years after his death. This does 
not seem to tally with the fact that a memoir 
“from authentic sources” was published in 
October, 1852, a month after his decease, 
with this phrase as title. Later in the same 
year “ The Wisdom of Wellington; Maxims 
of the Iron Duke” appeared. Both these 
titles will be found in the British Museum 
catalogue. I now note in O. S. Nock’s 
“ British Trains,” recently published, that a 
G.W.R. locomotive was given this name in 


1847. LEIGH MERCER. 


"THOMAS PHILIP FOLEY.—He was a 

cousin of Lord Foley (not in D.N.B.), 
and a Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He is said to have become secretary to 
Joanna Southcott. Is it possible to confirm 


this? F. O. B. 


EV. J. L. FISH.—I want any available 
information concerning the Revd. 
James Leonard Fish, rector of St. Margaret 
Pattens, Eastcheap, London (died 1907). I 
should like to know of his connections with 
Dr. Pusey and other Tractarians and of his 
Jacobite activities. I want to know what 
became of his Jacobite relics and of those 
which were in the church during his incum- 
bency. I understand that all Jacobite symbols 
had to be removed from the church before 
the Corporation of London (patrons of the 
living) would appoint his successor. I 
should be grateful for any information and 
recollections and to come into contact with 
anybody who was a member of his congre- 
gation. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
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ESTMINSTER ABBEY.—Has anyon 

ever claimed that pictures are visible 

on the seemingly blank walls of Westminste; 

Abbey? If so, was the claim investigate 

and is a report of the investigations avail. 
able. D. S. 


ONG WRITERS.—Who wrote and 
when? (a) Bonnie Dundee, words ani 
music, (b) British Grenadiers, words and 
music. (c) So early in the morning. (@ 
We won't go home till morning. YA 


"TELEVISION started in Scotland for 
the first time 14 March, 1952. When 
did it (a) first start anywhere as a public 
entertainment? (5) first start in Italy? (0 
first start in England? and (d) first start in 
U.S.A.? I ask about Italy thinking that 
perhaps like wireless it first started there, 


H. A. 


P JENKINS.—I should be glad to be re. 
ferred to early printed sources (with 
exact date and reference) for this name of 
the game otherwise called tip-it, a variant of 
which, tibbets, is given with the date 1889 in 
the N.E.D. s.v. TIp-1r. The English Dialect 
Dictionary cites only manuscript glossaries 
for Up Jenkins. C. T. ONIONS. 


AAMILY OF McKNO.—Is anything 
known about this family? My paternal 
grandmother’s maiden name was McKno: 
some of her relations are buried in the chapel 
graveyard in Honiton. I am anxious to trace 
any past or present bearers of the name, and 
to know any details of the family. 


VALENTINE ACKLAND. 


OLOMON CAESAR MALAN, M.A— 
One-time Rector of Broadwindsor in 
Dorset. I have a minute book of “ Daily 
Prayers” compiled from Eastern sources, 
translated by this author. It is the 4th ed.& 
was published by Masters of London in 1885. 
Any information about Malan or other 
translations by him would be welcome. 


VALENTINE ACKLAND. 


AUTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED— 
A story in rhyme of a railway draw 
bridge keeper putting duty first before 
saving his small boy. ; 
It began: “Do we have many accidents 
here, Sir?” K. E. B. 
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Replies 





BARRACK MASTERS (cxcvii. 130).— 
According to Colonel Clifford Walton, 
in the History of the British Standing Army. 
4p. 1660-1700. London. 1894, the earliest 
mention of a Barrack Department occurred 
in Ireland in 1699, when a Warrant was 
promulgated at Dublin on the 14th February. 

A pamphlet entitled Rules, Orders, Powers 
and Directions for the Good Government 
and Preservation of the Barracks and 
Redoubts for Quartering the Army in 
Ireland. 1701, states that these were ordered 
4th September, 1699, at Dublin. 

By these an appointed body of Overseers, 
who are named, were given power to appoint 
Barrack Masters. No clue is afforded 
whether these were to consist of military or 
civilian personnel. 

Their duties were to arrange for the 
furnishing of barracks with various articles 
of furniture and equipment—a list of which 
is given—and to ensure proper maintenance. 
He was to live in or near his charge, and 
except through illness could not have his 
duties performed by deputy. Reports were to 
be rendered weekly to the Overseers, though 
in cases of damage by storm or other serious 
cause an immediate report was required. 

Officers commanding units were to check 
with the Barrack Master when taking over 
a barracks that all was present and correct, 
and to sign a certificate to this effect then, 
and again upon leaving the station. Ordinary 
depreciation was to be allowed for, “ But if 
upon View and Examination, it shall be 
found that any Damage has been wilfully 
done to the Building, or any part thereof; 
or that any of the Furniture has been Abused, 
Imbezeled or Destroyed, either Wilfully or 
by Neglect or Stealth, the Relieving Officer 
shall Sign to no more than shall be found 
in the said Barrack, and the Barrack Master 
shall return a true Duplicate thereof to the 
Barrack Office, together with an Estimate 
of the charge for making good the Damage, 
to be laid before the Overseers, that they 
May represent the same to the Government, 
in order to stop from the Subsistence issuable 
to the said Troop or Company the same, 
Which is to be Transmitted to the Barrack 
Master to make good such Damage.” 

Here we have the origin of ‘ Barrack 
Damages,’ detested by generations of 
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soldiers through its associated deductions 
from their meagre pay, and suspicions about 
the integrity of those concerned. 

It was the Barrack Master’s responsibility 
also to ensure that no women and children 
were allowed within the barracks after the 
close of day. 

There were no barracks, as the term is 
usually understood, in England until the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, except 
the Tower, the Savoy in the Strand, and at 
Hull. The intention to build them aroused 
much opposition. 

At some time the name Barrack Master 
was converted into Barrack Warden, and I 
recall seeing several of them during my own 
period of service. Wearing a brass-buttoned 
blue uniform, their cap had a peak which 
projected horizontally, the front being 
adorned with the embroidered letters B.D. 
There can be little doubt but that these led 
to their nick-name of ‘ old barrack damages.’ 

I believe that only old soldiers of good 
character were eligible for employment, but 
I am not aware whether there were different 
grades. 

Except for the control over women and 
children entering the barracks, the duties of 
1700 and 1910 were very similar, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that this was the case 


as well in 1819. S. H. WARD. 


Just as the Sergeant-Drummer of today 
was called ‘‘ Drum-major” up to about 1900 
so the BARRACK Sergeant of today may have 
been called BARRACK Master as the analogy 
of the Naval Harbour Master. 


C. A. KNAPP, CAPTAIN. 
Bournemouth. 


HIMNEY SWEEPS AND MAY DAY 
(cxev. 24, 526).—In reading the inter- 
esting notes on Chimney Sweeps and their 
great association of May Day celebrations in 
England, a childhood memory comes to my 
mind that may be of interest to your readers. 
Iam not sure whether the celebrations took 
place in Beccles or Bungay, in Suffolk, but 
it was in the early 20's, and May Day was 
the event. The “square” was decorated 
with flowers and bunting, stalls were set up 
for refreshments appealing to childish 
tongues, such as lemonade and conserves, 
and the children of the community danced 
around the may-pole, under the guidance of 
the local schools. 
In the procession that was part of the 
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celebrations, several small boys, un- 
doubtedly sons of the local sweeps, had 
attired themselves in ragged clothes, and 
covered their apparel and skins with soot. 
They had borrowed “ father’s ” brushes, and 
to the delight of onlooking children, par- 
ticularly me who had always wanted to be 
a sweep’s helper, danced merrily. 

On this same subject of Chimney Sweeps, 
though of different context, I remember the 
habit as a child of touching the ‘“‘ sweeps’ ” 
collar for luck. This superstition was not 
particular to the sweep however, for it was 
also considered lucky to touch the collar of 


a jolly jack-tar. — 4ycrart CHAMBERLAIN, 


AYRELL FAMILY OF CO. CAM- 
BRIDGE (cxcvii. 129).—All editions of 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ up to about 1921 
include the pedigree of DayreELL of Shudy 
Camps, Co. Cambridge. In the 1921 edition, 
the pedigree ends with the Rev. Richard 
Dayrell, Rector of Lillingston Dayrell, 
Buckinghamshire, who died between 1901 
and 1910, apparently without issue. As his 
grandfather Marmaduke Dayrell had four 
sons and one daughter, it is likely that direct 
descendants of Sir Thomas Dayrell (d. 1669) 


exist today. C. S. A. Dosson. 


TP RIBUTE TO THACKERAY (cxcvii. 
129).—According to our records the 
author of the Tribute to Thackeray was Tom 
Taylor, one of the Punch Editorial Staff who 
later became Editor of Punch. 
BRADBURY, AGNEW & COMPANY, LTD. 


USSIAN TROOPS IN ENGLAND 
(cxevii. 124).—There is another version 

in a recent account in a Scottish newspaper, 
which may prove to be the final verdict on 
a subject of much disputation. The ‘ Buchan 
Observer, referring to the wreck of the 
Russian steamer Kiev on the Aberdeenshire 
coast in 1916 and the rescue and repatriation 
of the Russian crew of 85, comments: 
“Their train journey from Peterhead to a 
seaport in England gave rise to one of the 
most celebrated canards of the 1914-18 war. 
The story was circulated up and down 
the country that Russian troops were being 
drafted through Scotland to France. Travel- 
lers averred that they had actually seen the 
Tsar’s soldiery, with bearded mien and 
garbed in smocks and Astrakhan headgear, 


peering from carriage windows. They were, 


of course, the shipwrecked mariners from 
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Peterhead. Despite official denials, the 
rumour took root, and even to-day it is the 
subject of reminiscence.” 


TAIN G. WILKINSON, 


A HALFPENNY TIMES (cxcevii. 130), 

—In the late ‘eighties there were eight 
London evening papers, the best known 
being The Echo costing a_halfpenny; 
another was The Evening Standard. 1 was 
told in 1888 or 1887 that The Times printed 
an evening edition privately to secure the 
copyright of the title which it might one day 
use; it may have discontinued this after its 
heavy financial loss through the Parnell 
Commission. C. A. Knapp, Captain, 

Bournemouth. 


ORIGINS DESIRED (cxcvii. 130).—Like 
a dying duck in a_ thunderstorm: 
Somerset Maugham: Mrs. Dot: Act 3 
(19)3). An earlier version ‘ Like ducks in 
thunder’ is known as early as 1785. 


HENRY ALFORD, 


YANITy FAIR CARTOONS (cxcvii. 130). 
—Sounds like Sir Frederick Treves 
who invented the operation for appendicitis, 
In June, 1902, he operated on King 
Edward VII and the Coronation was post- 
poned at the last minute. pyexry ALForD. 


3 CLEAN SWORD AND A DIRTY 
BIBLE’ (cxevii. 106).—At farmers’ 
dinners at the White Lion posting-inn at 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, at the beginning of the 
19th century, it was the custom to drink to 
‘rusty swords and dirty Bibles,’ otherwise 
‘Peace and Piety.” Cyares PARTRIDGE. 


EATING WALNUT TREES (cxcvii. 
61).—I have always understood that 
walnut tree ‘ flowers’ are of two kinds, that 
each must be fertilized by one of the other 
kind before it will develop into a nut, and 
that beating disturbs the pollen (or whatever 
it may be) to this (chance) effect if the tree 
has both kinds of flower. If, however, it 
have only the one kind, it must stand neigh- 
bour to one of the other (or both), and 
its neighbour beaten when the wind is right. 
And if its neighbour be of only the other 
kind, then obviously there must be a return 
beating of the first tree when the wind is in 
the opposite quarter. (No, authority for any 
of this beyond my nursery.) Correais. 
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The Library 





POISON-DAMSELS AND OTHER 
ESSAYS IN FOLKLORE AND AN- 
THROPOLOGY. By N. M. Penzer, M.A., 
Litt.D., F.S.A. (Privately printed for 
Chas. J. Sawyer. 42s.) 

[N this volume Dr. Penzer has collected and 

expanded four of the appendices to his 
edition of ‘The Ocean of Story.’ The book 
deals with various branches of anthropology, 
not directed perhaps to the general reader, 
but Dr. Penzer’s attitude is detached and 
scientific, and entirely without offence. The 
legend of the poison-damsel originated in 

India at a very early period, and then found 

its way to Europe where it persisted in 

various forms for centuries. It struck its 
roots deep into folklore and popular 
medicine, and was introduced to English 
readers in a not very edifying passage in the 
‘Travels’ of Sir John Mandeville, who took 
it possibly from Vincent of Beauvais. The 
damsels killed by look, kiss, breath and of 
course by intercourse. They were fed on 
poison until they were immune and their 
victims died in some cases before the 
damsels ever touched them. In a work 
attributed to Aristotle, the Master warns 
Alexander against entrusting his body to the 
care of women in case a _ poison-damsel 
should be hidden among them. The legend 
is found in the German poem Frauenlob, in 
the Gesta Romanorum, and Dr. Penzer’s 
foot-notes provide conclusive evidence of its 
popularity. The story of the Two Thieves 
was even more widespread. It extends from 

Scotland to Tibet and is certainly older than 

Herodotus. The rifling of the king’s treasure- 

house, the introduction of the king's 

daughter, the cunning of the thief, and the 
happy ending belong to the realm of fairy- 
land rather than reality. One version of the 
story is in Pausanias, and Sir George Frazer 
listed twenty-eight variants. Dr. Penzer 
examines them all and links up the story 
with Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. Why 
this not very edifying story should have 
attracted story-tellers all over the world is 
hot apparent, but it can be traced back for 
over 2,000 years. 

The third essay on Sacred Prostitution 
also covers a wide field. It originated prob- 
ably on some principle of sympathetic magic 
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and was regarded as essential to the propa- 
gation of life and the fertility of the soil. 
Dr. Penzer’s survey covers India, Babylonia, 
Egypt, Syria, and West Africa, and has 
incidentally some interesting observations on 
the pyjama, part of the dress of the Dancing 
Girls, which was made of some kind of 
brocade and was at one time worn so tight 
that it was the work of some labour to get it 
on and off. The last essay on Betel-Chew- 
ing strikes new ground. The custom, which 
has little to recommend it to Europeans, 
enters into the lives of countless millions of 
the human race, and is not only the constant 
companion of the Indians, Malays and 
Indonesians, but is there to welcome them 
into the world, to guard them in childhood, 
to see them safely married and to accom- 
pany them to the next world. Dr. Penzer 
gives a history of the betel nut, the area of 
the custom and the appliances for chewing, 
adding—what is of particular interest— 
extracts from the reports of travellers from 
the thirteenth century onwards. Enough has 
been said to show that this book will be 
of the greatest interest to all who are 
interested in anthropology and folklore. 
There is no need to remark on Dr. Penzer’s 
learning. It is apparent on every page. 


THE ABBEY AND BISHOPRIC OF ELY. 
Edward Miller. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1951, pp. 313. 25s.) 

TAVISTOCK ABBEY. H. P. R. Finberg. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1951, pp. 
320. 25s.) 

"THESE two books, both most ably com- 

piled and so well produced, together 
make an auspicious beginning for the second 
series of Cambridge Studies in Medieval 

Life and Thought, now under the editorship 

of Dr. David Knowles, professor of 

medieval history in the University. Many 
an enthusiastic medievalist will recall the 
excellence of the first series, edited through- 
out by the late Dr. G. G. Coulton, who him- 
self contributed to it his well-known ‘Five 

Centuries of Religion,’ his ‘ Scottish Abbeys,’ 

and his ‘ Medieval Village,’ all of them dis- 

playing so much of his great and diversified 
learning. 

This series reached its conclusion some 
time ago now, to the great regret of all who 
had followed its mounting progress, and 
now we greet the second series, already pre- 
senting great achievements, and obviously 
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with more to come, for it is intended to 
incorporate therein the results of some of the 
best research work now being undertaken 
by the younger medievalists—happily an 
always growing number—who are following 
in the path of those who have so worthily 
preceded them. 

Mr. Miller’s book concerns the social 
history of the great Ely ecclesiastical estate 
from the tenth to the early fourteenth 
century. It certainly needs very closely 
applied reading, as also does ‘Tavistock 
Abbey,’ but equally so its interest is unflag- 
gingly sustained throughout, its author 
dealing with a highly-complicated subject 
which includes problems upon which he 
throws additional and much-needed light. 
His concise introduction should be a great 
incentive to succeeding students to under- 
take further researches in the very important 
collections of muniments at Ely Episcopal 
Registry and at Ely Cathedral, both of them 
the principal sources of Mr. Miller’s studies. 
Concerning these collections the student will 
have in mind the excellent work which the 
late Alfred Gibbons did for the Registry, of 
which work his ‘Calendar and Concise 
View’ of its great stores of information was 
published in 1891. As for the Cathedral 
Registry, Mr. Miller gratefully acknow- 
ledges the help given him there by the 
Venerable S. J. A. Evans, ‘ who,’ he says, ‘has 
made so many journeys from the Northern 
Marshland to put at my disposal his 
unrivalled knowledge of the Cathedral muni- 
ments at Ely.’ 

To one who is by no means so familiar 
with Tavistock Abbey and its affairs as with 
Ely, Mr. Finberg’s equally careful study, 
which actually deals less with the monastic 
life of that Abbey than with the agrarian, 
industrial, and administrative life of their 
Devonshire estates, is most informative and 
helpful, especially as concerning a number 
of points to which, in this limited space, 
it is not possible to refer. At the outset the 
author notes that in the past the region with 
which this book is concerned has been 
strangely neglected by historians. ‘ Devon- 
shire,’ he continues, ‘is the third largest 
county in England, and it is also one in 
which old habits tend to persist, sometimes 
generations after they have been modified, 
or given up in less conservative shires. Hence 
it abounds in subject-matter of historic 
interest. ... It is clear that sooner or later 
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Devonshire will have to be fitted into f 
mosaic of England’s social history.’ 

Thus our authors, both so generou 
desirous to blaze the trail for others who 
undoubtedly follow them, may, one grea 
hopes, still remain in the forefront ther 
selves, and by their further researches 
plentifully to these Ely—Tavistock laur 
they have so deservedly won. Mr. Mille 
book supplies very useful maps of the ecclg 
siastical lands and liberties of Ely in ¢ 
thirteenth century. Mr. Findberg’s has 
map of the former parish of Tavisto¢ 
together with a full-page illustration pr 
senting a very interesting reconstruction @ 
that Abbey—dissolved in 1539—most care 
fully made by the author’s wife, and ak 
an aerial photograph of the site of th 
Abbey at the present day, taken by D 
J. K. S. St. Joseph. 


CHRISTIANITY PAST AND PRESSE. 
By Basil Willey. (Cambridge Universi 
Press. 10s. 6d.) . 

: A BIG book is a great evil,’ but this litt 

book of 150 pages is both great 
good. It will bear many re-readings. 

Willey, the Professor of English Literatu 

at Cambridge, wears his width of Europe 

reading like a smoking-jacket. That wid 
reading has its place in these lectures 
exhibiting the development of Christi 
thought from age to age. He offers us 
argument diffidently. That argument 
startling to one who has not anticipated? 

in his own solitary thinking or has o 

been able to hope in its truth. Theologi 

discussion is outside the range of Notes 

Queries and even to quote the passage 

which Professor Willey forecasts the cour 

of his seven lectures would require mof 
space than we can ask for: we shall let 
beautiful temper recommend his bod 

‘Whether my sort of faith deserves the nami 

of Christian I may never know for certi 

though I shall continue humbly trying 
find out.’ ‘I am interested in that class‘ 
persons (would-be or could-be believers 
frontier-dwellers) . . . partly because I se 
times seem to be one myself.’ ‘ All I can 
is to state, with the utmost humility, hé 
these things strike the sort of layman: 
happen to be.’ ‘I shall have to end 

a few brief reflections and personal 

fessions, and leave you to ponder them, 

I hope to do, in the years to come.’ 
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